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- Memorabilia. 





We have recently received the October 
number of the Journal of the British 
Society of Master Glass-Painters, a periodi- 
cal in which all lovers of art must take de- 
light. We extract some points for our 
readers’ delectation. The Dutch Govern- 
ment have issued a series of stamps to help 
pay for the restoration of the Gouda win- 
dows which, for nearly two hundred years, 
have been an object of pilgrimage for glass- 
lovers. The designs on the stamps show 
glazier’s-work in the doing (‘News and 
Notes’). In St. Wilhelm’s church, Stras- 
bourg, is a fourteenth century Jesse window, 





Mr. Forster, Rector of Boconnoc.’’ (‘ Mediz- 
val Stained Glass in Cornwall and Brittany ’ 
by Canon Gilbert H. Doble). Suger’s intro- 
duction of portraits of himself in the medal- 
lion windows at St. Denys is the earliest 
known example of this form of self-glorifica- 
tion... In the Five Sisters’ window at York 
the ‘‘ glass is not inserted directly into the 
stone-work, but is surrounded with a frame 
of oak, six inches or more wide, over which 
the bars pass to be finally embedded in the 


| stone-work.”? (‘A History of the York 


| School of Glass-Painting’ x. ‘ Cistercian 


in which the branches of the stem bear, not | 


descendants of Jesse but, scenes from the 
New Testament, beginning with the Annun- 


ciation. (‘ Ancient Stained Glass of Alsace,’ | 


by Mr. J. Clement Bell: containing descrip- 
tions which sound enchanting of twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth century glass, 
much of it in little-known churches). What 


is the real cause of the apparent decay of | 


the ancient glass at Wells? The coating, 
which was easily removed, proved to be a 
product of the lighting of the cathedral by 
gas, combined with dust drawn up by heated 
air currents (Dr. Alexander Scott). During 
the decay in the art of making stained glass 
consequent on the introduction of Renais- 


sance ideas and methods it was in Switzer- | 
land that stained glass of good quality was 


longest produced. The examples are mostly 
of Scripture subjects and heraldry (‘ Renais- 
sance Glass’ by Mr. Walter Butterworth, 
Sen.—a most interesting resumé of the pro- 


gress of glass-staining and painting). Among | 


old antiquarian works there is a ‘‘ quarto 
volume of 26 pages, with a coarse outlined 
engraving, entitled Some Account of the 
Church and Windows of St. Neot’s in Corn- 
wall, [which] was published so long ago as 
1786 by a neighbouring clergyman, the Rev. 


Influence on Design of Glass at York,’ by 
Mr. John A. Knowles, F.S.A.). 


[X the July number for this year of the 

Journal of the Society for Army His- 
torical Research, will be found a paper by 
the Editor (Cotoner J. H. Lestre) on 
‘ Antient Military Words’—being a reprint 
of the “table showing the signification of 
sundry forraine words ’’ which Robert Bar- 
ret inserted in his ‘ Theorike and Practike 
of Moderne Warres,’ published in 1598. 
Some of these words and their definitions 
are pleasing; and we offer our readers a 
few of them :— 


Abanderado. A souldier which carrieth the 
Ensigne in steede of the Ensigne-bearer some- 
times. 

Alvarado (Spanish). The discharging of the 
morning watch, by the sound of the drumme. 

Bisognio, or Bisonnio (Spanish, or Italian). 
A raw soldier, unexpert in his weapon and 
other Military points. 

Camisada (Spanish). The investing or put- 
ting on a shirt over the souldiers apparell or 
armour; the which is used in the night time, 
when any suddaine exploit or peece of service 
is to be put in practise upon the enemy, unex- 
pected or unseene, to the ende that the attemp- 
ters may thereby the better know one and dis- 
cerne another. 

Casamatta (Spanish). A _ slaughter-house, 
and is a place built low under the wall or 
bulwarke, not arriving unto the height of the 
ditch, serving to scowre the ditch, annoying 
the enemy when he entreth into the ditch to 
skale the wall. 

Cavalliere a Cavallo. A high mount or plat- 
forme of earth raised very high, so that the 


| Artillery upon the same, may shoote over the 
| walles and bulwarkes, to scoure and cleare the 
| fields all about. 


Centré (French). The middle of a battel 
[i.e. battalion] or other things. 

Colours. A word used by us, for the Ensigne, 
being of variable colours. 

Forlorne Sentinell (a compound word of 
Dutch and French). A souldier either horse- 
man or footeman, set to watch and espie the 
enemies desseignes neare unto the enemy, and 
without the word for sundry considerations. 
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Moderne Warre, is the new order of warre 
used in our age. 

Pelmell (French). The mingling of men to- 
gether, buckling by the bosome one with an- 
other. 

Regiment (Dutch). A number of sundry 
companies under the charge of a Colonell. 

Roupt (French). The breaking of a squad- 
ron, troupe c~ 

Spontone (1 alian). A small long instrument 
of iron, sharpe at the ende, to thrust through 
anie loade of haie, straw, or such like, to 


prouve if any souldiers lie hidden within the | 


same. 

Word, which we call the watch Word, and 
is by the French called Mot de guet, and by 
the Spanish Ennombre, is a word, or name de- 


livered by the Generall or other high Com- | 


mander to be given unto other officers and 
souldiers, standing Sentinell at their postes, 
whereby their watches are nighty governed, etc. 
E have received from our correspondent, 
Mr, Leopotp A. VIDLER, his pamphlet 
‘Floor Tiles and Kilns near the Site of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, Rye’ 
from vol. Ixxiii. of the Sussex Archaeological 
Collections. It is the record of excavations 
which have been virtually all Mr. Vidler’s 
own work, and the objects discovered—both 
numerous and interesting—are now exhibited 
in the Rye Museum. After an account of the 


kilns, we have a detailed description of the | 
incised and inlaid tiles which form the most | 


attractive topic of the paper. These are in 
three sizes, the largest and best type having 
figures of men and animals, and two princi- 


pal figures extended to cover two tiles— | 


something of a rarity. As the illustrations 
show, there is vigour and a pleasing sense 
for proportion and spacing in the designs, 
rustic craftsmanship though they are. A 
rather unusual circumstance was the finding 
both pots and tiles made at the one factory. 


The tiles are the rarer discovery of the two. | 


The existence of this particular factory had 


not been suspected before Mr. Vidler laid it | 
The dates c. 1250 to c. 1359 cover the | 


bare. 


period to which the finds belong. There is 


evidence that they were connected with a | 


religious house—a connection to be thought 
of as not uncommon. 


HE October number of Scottish Notes and 
Queries has the first instalment of ‘ The 
Wild Lockhart Gordons,’ by our correspond- 
ent Dr. J. M. Buttocn. In this he returns 
to ‘‘the Gay Gordons,’’ the subject of his 
book of 1908, and to their abduction of Mrs. 
Lee in 1804. New details of this have 
come to light, particularly from letters in 
Lord Liverpool’s correspondence now in the 
British Museum. 


battell, and turning to flight. | 


re-printed | 


MESSBS. SoTHEBY AND Co., in their 
two days’ sale next month (Nov. 14 
and 15), will be offering collectors a good 
number of attractive things. We were struck 
most with the Chansonnier de Laborde, the 
property of the Marquis de Laborde. This is 
a manuscript collection of medieval 
chansons with their music, written on 128 
leaves of vellum (8vo) in a neat pointed 
batarde hand, and having on most pages a 
‘“‘historiated ’’ initial, of which many con- 
tain heads or full-length figures. A part 
border of flowers and fruit decorates most of 
the pages, and a coat-of-arms (Azure, betw. 
three martlets argent a chevron or) adorns 
the margin of five of the leaves. The bina- 
ing is old limp vellum within an eighteenth 
century slip case of red velvet bearing the 
| arms, worked in silver thread, of the Marquis 
Jean-Joseph Dort de Laborde (1724-94) who 
perished in the Revolution after shaving 
amassed a great fortune in commerce at 
Bayonne and helped his country financially 
| during the Seven Years’ War. Such a 
collection as this is of such rarity that but 
three others of like type and date are known 
—all in public libraries, to wit: Dijon, Wol- 
fenbittel and Copenhagen. They were 
| written c. 1470, and of the four the example 


| now in question is second in importance con- 
taining as it does 105 chansons against the 
158 of the Dijon chansonnier, while the 
other two contain respectively but 55 and 33. 
| Again, it includes 54 chansons not found in 
any of the other three; and for some of the 
pieces has the name of the composer written 
| in the top margin. The little book as a 
| whole is the production of two scribes, the 
| second of whom, who wrote much less of it 
| than his fellow, did not decorate his pages. 
| The arms mentioned are held to be those of 


Garnier. The chansons are almost all 
written for three voices, and, perhaps, 
instruments — the upper part on the left- 


hand page, with tenor and counter-tenor on 
the right. The notation is diamond-shaped 
on the five-lined stave. 

There are several black-letter books to be 
noted: among them Reginald Scot’s ‘ Perfite 
platforme of a Hoppe Garden’ (Denham, 
1578); Sir Thomas More’s ‘ Dyaloge of the 
veneracyon and worshyp of ymagys’ (Ras- 
tell, 1531); and Robert Whittinton’s ‘De 
octo partibus orationis ’ (Wynkyn de Worde, 
Dec., 1523). 

Letters, presentation-copies of books, and 
first editions of eighteenth and nineteenth 
century authors—particularly of Kingsley 
and ‘‘ Lewis Carroll’’—are numerous. 
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| 


and Historical 
Notes. 


“THE TAMING OF A 
SHREW.” 


A FURTHER light upon the nature of the 
text of ‘The Taming of a Shrew’ which, 
as ig well known, contains a score or so of | 
borrowings from Marlowe, is thrown by the | 
considerations to which attention is drawn | 
in this paper. The new evidence is supported 
by a brief examination of certain stylistic | 
features of the play which to some extent | 
suggest a definite attribution of authorship. 
The edition used is that of Boas (Shakes- 
peare Classics). 
(1) ‘A SHrew’ anp ‘ Epwarp 1’. 
The long dialogue in ‘ A Shrew’ (III, vi. | 
35 ff.) of which these lines are a fair speci- | 
men :-— 
And should my loue as earst Leander asad 
Attempt to swim the boyling helispont 
For Hero’s loue; no towers of brasse should | 


hold 
But I would follow thee. . . 


echoes closely in places | 
| 
| 


Literary 





NOTES ON 


And should thou pass the ford of Phlegethon | 
Or with Leander swim the Hellespont 

Thy Nell would follow — etc., etc. 

Edward 1, 4 Vil, 41 ff. 

The whole passage supplied Sykes (‘ Side. | | 
lights on Elizabethan Drama’) with parallels | 
which led him to ascribe the verse in ‘A 
Shrew’ and ‘Wily Beguild’ to the same 
hand. It is strange that ‘he did not examine 
the claim of Peele, to whom the latter play 
has indeed been sometimes ascribed. 


(2) ParaPHRASE FROM Dv Barras 
(‘A SHrew ’, V. i). 


It is well known that ‘ David and Beth- 
sabe,’ especially the closing scene, uses the 
‘Sepmaine ’ of Du Bartas very extensively. 
It will be seen from the lines given below 
that the opening of Kate’s epilogue has a 
similar source, and that the translation is 
independent of that of Sylvester. 

(a) Kate. Th’ ternall power that with his only 

breath | 

Shall cause this end and this beginning 
frame 

Not in time, nor before time, but with 

time, confus’d 
For all the course of yeares, of 
moneths, 


ages, 


| of Troy’ 


| Peele. 
| and the 


Of seasons temperate, of dayes and houres, 
Are tund and stopt, by measure of his hand 
The first world was a forme without a 
forme, 

A heape confused a mixture all deformed 
A gulfe of gulfes, a body bodiles 

Where all the elements were orderles 
Befoe the great commander of the world 
The King of Kings the glorious God of 


heaven 

Who in six daies did frame his heavenly 
works 

And made all things to stand in perfit 


course 
Then to his image he did make a man 
Olde Adam ... &c. &e. 


(b) Th’ immutable divine Decree, which shall 
Cause the World’s End caus’d the Originall 
Neither in Time, nor yet before the same 
But in the instant when ‘Time first became 
I mean a Time confused; for the course 

of yeares, 

Of months, of weeks of days of hours, 

Of Ages, Times and Seasons is confined 

By the ordered Dance unto the Stars 
assign’d 

So God, before This Frame he fashioned 

I wote not what great Word he uttered 

From’s sacred mouth which summoned in 
a Masse 

Whats’ever 


embrace 


now the Heav’n’s wide arms 


That first World yet was a most formless, 
Form 
A confus’d heap, a Chaos most deform 
A Gulfe of Gulfes, a body ill compact 
An ugly medley... 
(Sylvester’s Du Bartas). 


(3) Stytistic FEATURES IN THE TEXT OF 
‘A SHREW.’ 


The verse is often characteristic of Peele, 
and three or four mannerisms have been se- 
lected for brief comment because the altera- 
tions made in the 1604 edition of ‘The Tale 
show clearly that these tricks ot 
speech had become very much of a habit with 
1 include citations from ‘Locrine’ 

“Troublesome Raigne’ because the 
evidence for Peele’s hand in those plays 
seems to me strong enough to justify a 
scrutiny for further traces of his idiom. 

(a) ‘‘Glister(ing)’’. There are about a 
dozen examples of the use of this word in 
Bullen’s edition. Sometimes as in the 
‘ Arraignment’ it is used twice in the same 
speech. This is so in ‘A Shrew’ (IV, i. 29, 
31). 

(b) ‘Champain field ”’. 
rine,’ ‘ The Arraignement,’ 
‘A Shrew’ (IV, ii. 83). 

(c) ‘* (The great) Commander’’. This is 
a favourite expression with Peele but 


Used in ‘ Loc- 
‘ Edward I,’ and 
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usually in a slightly unusual context. 


| 


fondness for it seems to be alluded to by Pye- | 


board in ‘The Puritan Widow.’ 
examples in ‘The Tale of Troy,’ 
Beguild,’ ‘Troublesome Raigne,’ ‘ Locrine ’ 
(three times), ‘Old Wives’ Tale’ and ‘A 
Shrew.’ A characteristic passage in the 
manner of ‘ David and Bethsabe’ and of 
the speech containing the Du Bartas frag- 
ment in ‘ A Shrew,’ occurs in ‘ Troublesome 
Raigne’ :— 

But God forbids, and He commandeth Kings 

That great commaunder counterchecks my 

charge 

He stays my hand, He maketh soft my heart. 

(d) Epithets of the type ‘‘thrice-reverend,”’ 
“* thrice-valiant.’’ These crop up very freely 
in the plays and ceremonial poems. There 
are three examples in the short poem ‘ Poly- 
hymnia,’ and two in ‘A Shrew.’ Marlowe 
and Greene do not afford many examples of 
this kind of thing. 

How automatic such tricks of expression 
can become may be seen from a comparison 
of the 1589 version (a) of ‘ The Tale of Troy’ 
with that of 1604 (b):— 

(a) A sky off stars or shyning paradise 

(b) Glistering like stars of pure immortal fire 

(a) Lord and maister .. . 

(b) The great commander of such lordly 

peers 

(a)... glorious sunne his... 

(b) That made the sun his glistering chariot 


stay 

(a)... unappy queene suruiude ... 

(b) Sith this thrice-wretched lady liv’d the 
last. 


To sum up, ‘ A Shrew’ contains a transla- 
tion from Du Bartas which is almost cer- 
tainly by Peele, and if we accept Mr. Alex- 
ander’s theory that the play is a vamped up 
affair dating from late 1593-4, it is possible 
that the passage may have been ‘‘ pur- 
loyned ’’ from a longer version of ‘ David 
and Bethsabe’ (1594), in which work as we 
have it there are obvious lacunae. 

The ‘‘ cheap lyrism,’’ as Gollangz calls it, 
of III. vi., may also be Peele’s, since pas- 
sages in ‘ Edward I’ and, if we accept the 
attribution, ‘Wily Beguild,’ closely echo it. 
Similar matter in ‘Locrine’ (III. i., 43-57) 
appears to be by the same hand. 

On the other hand, the vocabulary of that 
portion of the play which is neither taken 
from Marlowe nor ascribed to Rowley, sug- 
gests actual participation. Sykes consid- 
ered the verse in ‘ Wily Beguild’ to be by 
the same hand as that in ‘A Shrew,’ but in 
the former play there are also borrowings, 








————___ 


His | in this case from Kyd. Perhaps the plagiar- 


ism in each case had its justification in the 


I find | recent death of the writers concerned. 
‘Wily | 


The suggestion has also been made that 
‘A Shrew’ may have been originally by 
Rowley, with additions and touching up by 


| the other hand. This is likely enough, and 


Peele may have used up some fragments of 
verse in this way. But the state of the text 
and of our knowledge of the facts render all 
such speculation hazardous, still more so any 
theory which attempts to decide the relation 
which exists between that portion of ‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew’ which is Shakes- 
peare’s, and the ‘‘old ’’ play which is usu- 
ally regarded as his source. 
H. W. Crunve1t. 


DAVID GARRICK AND HENDON. 


HISTORIANS have repeatedly fallen into 
error as to the date when David Gar- 
rick became lord of the manor of Hendon. 
Evans, in ‘ History of Hendon’ (p. 45) 
states: ‘‘ The lordship of the manor, and the 
advowson, were purchased by a Mr. Clutter- 
buck, for the great David Garrick,’ in 1756, 
when the executors of William, the last Mar- 
quis of Powis, sold it by auction. To avoid 
this being further accepted as fact, I would 
record this note. 

The indenture of lease made between 
Edward Herbert and Brook Forester as trus- 
tees and executors (of the one part) and 
James Clutterbuck (of the other part) is 
dated 20 April, 1757, and, with the release, 
is enrolled in the K.B. Easter term 30 Geo. 
II, Roll 149, James Clutterbuck having pur- 
chased the manor for £13,038. The Manor 
Rolls show him as lord of the manor; his 
first court being held on 24 May, 1757, and 
his last on 5 July, 1765. By indenture be- 
tween James Clutterbuck of Colerwin, Wilts., 
and David Garrick of the parish of St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, London, dated 10 
July, 1765, a bargain for the sale of the 
manor was made, and the conveyance is 
dated 9 and 10 July, 1765. (Lease and Re- 
lease). David Garrick appears on the 
Manor Rolls as lord, holding his first court, 
24 Dec., 1765, and remains as holding the 
courts until 28 May, 1778. He died 20 Jan., 
1729. David Garrick’s will is dated 24 Sept., 
1778. Thus it is evident that David Garrick 
was lord from 1765 to 1778, instead of from 
1756 to the later date. In 1790 the Trus- 
tees under the will of David Garrick, Peter 
Garrick of Lichfield, Co. Staffs. (brother of 
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| 
David Garrick) and Eva Maria Garrick, of 
Hampton (widow of the great actor) were 
arties to the sale of the manor to John 
Bond, who thus became lord of the manor. | 
The conveyance being of the manor and | 
advowson of Hendon, dated 2 June, 1790. 

Hendon Hall still stands as a dignified 
mansion, for David Garrick, as lord of the | 
manor, and the monuments there to himself | 
and Shakespeare, are well known. It is how- 
ever evident that Garrick did not build this | 
in 1756, and curiously no mention is made | 
of his connection with Hendon by Mrs. | 
Clement Parsons in ‘ Garrick and His Cir- 
cde.’ In his correspondence (printed) we 
find a letter from Clutterbuck, dated 9 Nov. 
1765, stating that as yet Clutterbuck could 
not let Garrick have the farm of £70 a year 
at Hendon as he needs to hold on to all his 
land in Middlesex to qualify as a Commis- 
sioner for that county. 

Garrick presented his nephew, Carrington 
Garrick (son of his brother George), to the | 
Vicarage of Hendon in 1776, and the Church 
Registers contain his signatures. The follow- | 
ing entries of marriages are of interest :— 


The Revd. Carrington Garrick, Vicar of 
this Parish and Elizabeth Batascombe [Battis- | 
combe] of the parish of St. Georges, Hanover 
Square, by licence [were married at Hendon] 
7 Feb., 1780, by Thomas M. Lyster, curate, the 
witnesses being Nathan Garrick [the Vicar’s 
brother?] and Honor Battiscombe. 

David Garrick of the parish of Hendon, 
bachelor and Emma Hart, of the parish of 
Brentford, by licence, were married at Hendon, 
2 July, 1778, by Carrington Garrick, Vicar, 
the witnesses being David Roberts and Mary 
Roberts. [This was a nephew of the actor, 
and greatly benefited by his will]. 

So early as 1741 one Tabitha Garrick was 
buried at Hendon, and in 1779 the church- 
wardens received £2 10s. for the burial of 
George Garrick (the actor’s brother), aged 
53. Carrington Garrick, the Vicar, died in | 
May 1787 at the age of thirty-five, and his 
widow, Elizabeth, in 1806. With them lie 
buried the children of C. P. Garrick, of 
Richmond, Surrey. (The actor’s widow, 
Eva Maria, lived until 1822). 

_The parish register records the burial of tne 
Vicar as follows:—‘‘20 May 1787 Revd. 
Carrington Garrick, M.A., Vicar of this 
Parish. anno xtatis 35! 

The note of exclamation is in the original 
handwriting and may represent a sigh for 
one whose early death was attributed to too 
frequent use of the bottle. The Garrick tomb 
at Hendon churchyard is much in need of | 
restoration; perhaps someone will come for- ! 


| taining British copyright. 
| will be found on p. 115 where the last word 


| ton’s 


ward to pay for its repair? 

Any details from letters or publications 
concerning David Garrick’s doings in Hen- 
don—where he is said to have entertained 
Dr. Samuel Johnson and Oliver Goldsmith— 
will be welcomed by 

Frep Hitcuin-Kemp. 

102, Sunningfields Road, Hendon, N.W.4. 


NOTES ON WHITMAN 


1. A Note on WHITMAN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


| THE following bibliographical data were 


found on the front end-paper of an advance 


| copy of Isaac Hull Platt’s concise and highly 


eulogistic biography of Walt Whitman 
(Small, Maynard and Co., Boston, 1904). 
Written and signed by Laurens Maynard, 
they give information unknown to students of 
Whitman bibliography. The copy examined 


| has dark blue, stiff paper-wrappers. 


This is one of 20 advance copies of the: first 
edition, cased in paper covers for use in ob- 
A curious error 


of line 13 reads “ heart,” instead of “‘ earth.” 
As the line was correct in the last set of page 
proofs it would appear that the letter “h” 
fell out of the type page as it was locked up 
for the foundry and the printer seeing the 
remaining letters to be ‘‘ eart”’ stuck the mis- 
sing letter in front instead of behind! The 
error was discovered before the regular edition 
was bound and a cancel leaf was printed to 
correct it, so that it will be found in one of 
these 20 advance copies. 
LAvRENS MAYNARD. 
2. WHITMAN AND THE ARMOURY SQUARE 
HosPITAL. 


Whitman’s services as a_ hos- 
during the Civil War are 
well-known. ‘The Wound Dresser,’ Swin- 
letter, and the valuable chapter 
in Donaldson’s ‘ Walt Whitman,’ all 
bear witness to his personal beneficence and 
the material assistance which he rendered. 
Whitman made the rounds of the hospitals 
scattered through the government buildings 
in Washington, D.C., but went most fre- 
quently where he was most needed—to the 
Armory Square Hospital, the domicile of 
the worst cases. Since there is considerable 
interest biographically in Walt’s Civil War 
activities, it may be well to record an ac- 
count of the hospital, to be found in the 
Northern Monthly (Vol. i, No. 10—Decem- 
ber, 1864 — pp. 688-698), ‘‘a magazine of 
original literature and military affairs,’ 
published at Portland, Maine by Bailey and 


Walt 
pital nurse 
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Noyes, and edited by its proprietor, Edward 
P. Weston. 
hospital, the arrangements and its wards, the 
maintenance of patients and staff, and par- 
ticulars of the daily routine. The descrip- 
tion presented is valuable for the student 
seeking to fill in the physical background of 
the chief scene of Whitman’s hospital days 
in Washington. A file of the Northern 
Monthly may be consulted at the New York 
Public Library. 
Joun H. Birss. 


UETTA: THE AFGHAN WAR CEME. 
TERY.—A large number of officers and 
men of the Queen’s and East India Com- 
pany’s armies died at or near Quetta during 
the First Afghan War, 1839-42; but the only 
cemetery now traceable as containing their 
remains is that near the village of Kasi, 
some two miles from Quetta. This consists 
of a small walled enclosure, with a single 
modern monument bearing this  inscrip- 
tion :— 

In this enclosure lie the remains of 
Mr. Ross Bett Political Agent Capt. 
Jones 20th Bom. Nat. Infy. Lieut. 
CURETON 21st Bom. Nat. Infy. Lieut. 
H. Variant 40th Foot and a large num- 
ber of N.C.O.s and men of the 40th Foot 
(now Ist Bn. South Lancashire Regt.) 
who died at Quetta in the year 1841. 





R.1.P 

This was erected by the South Lancashire 
Regiment during the period 1913-1919. The 
first European to see the cemetery after 1842 
was Deputy Surgeon-General Henry Walter 
Bellew, C.S.I., Bengal Medical Service, who 
inspected it in January, 1876: he does not 
say explicitly whether any M.I. were then 
extant. 

H. Butiock, 
Capt. 


OUBLE COLLARS AND BROWN 
BOOTS.—In a photograph, in ordinary 
dress, of twenty members of what we thought 
was rather an_ exclusive cricket club, at 
Cambridge, in 1894, only one (the late Geof- 
frey Mills, son of Lord Hillingdon) was 
wearing the stiff double collar, afterwards 
termed a ‘‘barmaid.” All the others wore 
all round or winged stiff collars. I remem- 
ber, however, that Cyril Martineau, who was 
at Cambridge at this time, wore a double 
collar in his last year (1890) at Harrow. It 
was said that some well-known actor had 
introduced this type of 
date. Was this so? 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The article gives details of the | 
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My own first pair of brown boots was 
acquired about 1890, but others had them 


| not long before, though they did not become 


common until a little later. Some day some- 
one will want to know when they came in. 


R. S. B. 


ATERIALS FOR THE HISTORY OF 
QUARTER SESSIONS AND ASSIZES. 
—The following is a short list of volumes 
on this subject. I have purposely excluded 


| the legal histories of Blackstone, Stephen, 


Holdsworth, Pollock, Maitland, and _ the 
like, as well as the publications of the Sel- 
den Society. Except for the general works, 
the majority of the volumes listed have been 
published by Record and other similar soci- 
eties. I shall be grateful if readers will sup- 
ply the titles of other volumes, more par- 
ticularly of printed sessions and assize rolls, 
indicating in each caes the period covered. 


General. 
Aydelotte, F.—‘ Elizabethan Rogues and 
Vagabonds.’ Oxford: 1913. 
Beard, C. A.—‘ The Office of Justice of 


the Peace in England in its origin and devel- 
opment.’ Columbia University Studies in 
History, vol, xx.: 1904. 

Crompton, R.—‘ L’office et auchthoritie de 
Iustices de Peace.’ 1583. 


Hamilton, A. H. A.—‘ Quarter Sessions 
from Queen Elizabeth to Queen Anne.’ Lon- 
don: 1878. 

Jeudwine, J. W.—‘ Tort, Crime and 
Police in Mediaeval Britain.’ London: 
1917. 

Lambarde, W.—‘ Eirenarcha.’ London: 
1581. 


Bristol, 

Watson, E. J.—‘ Pleas of the Crown for 
the Hundred of Swineshead and the Town- 
ship of Bristol, 1221.’ Bristol: 1902. 
County Palatines of Lancaster and Chester. 

Parker, Col. J.—‘ Plea Rolls of the County 
Palatine of Lancaster, 1401-1406.’ Man- 
chester: 1928. 

Stewart-Brown, R.—‘ Calendar of County 


| Court, City Court and Eyre Rolls of Chester, 


collar about this | 


1259-1297.’ Manchester: 1925. 
Tait, J.—‘ Lancashire Quarter Sessions 
Records, 1590-1606.’ Manchester: 1917. 


Middlesex. 
Jeaffreson, J. C.—‘ Middlesex County Re- 
cords, 3 Edward VI-1688.’ Middlesex Record 


' Society : 1886-1892. 
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Northamptonshire. 

Stenton, Doris M.—‘ The Earliest North- 
amptonshire Assize Rolls, 1202 and 1203.’ 
Northamptonshire Record Society: 1930. 

Wake, Joan.—‘ Quarter Sessions Records 
of the County of Northampton, 1630, 1657, 
1667-8.’ Northamptonshire Record Society. 

Northumberland. 

Page, W.—'‘ Three Early Assize Rolls for 
the County of Northumberland, 1256, 1269, 
1279.’ Surtees Society: 1891. 

Somerset, 

Healey, C. E. H. C. — ‘Somersetshire 
Pleas, close of 12th century—41 Henry III.’ 
Somersetshire Record Society: 1897. 

Surrey. 

Powell, Dorothy L.—‘ Quarter Sessions Re- 
cords, with other records of the Justices of 
the Peace.’ Surrey Record Society: 1931. 

Worcestershire. 

Bund, J. W. W.—‘ Calendar of the Quar- 
ter Sessions Papers, 1591-1643.’ Worcester: 
1900. 

Yorkshire. 

‘North Riding Quarter Sessions Records, 
1605-1786.’ 9 vols. 
ety: 1884-1889. 

‘West Riding Sessions Rolls, 1597-1602, 
1611-1642.’ 2 vols. Yorkshire Record Soci- 
ety: 1888-1915. 

‘Extracts from an Assize Roll of 1219,’ in 
Miscellanea, vol. lxi. of the Yorkshire 
Record Society: 1920. 

The list, I fear, is woefully incomplete, 
but, with the exception of the works of 
Beard, Crompton and Lambarde, I have only 
included works in my own library. 

Henry Bateson. 


IEUT.-GEN. HENRY HAWLEY (See 
cliv. 407, 448; clv. 357).—The adminis- 
tration of Elizabeth Hawley, formerly 
Toovey, late of the parish of Hartley Wint- 
ney, in the county of Southampton, a widow, 
was granted, in September, 1763, to John 
Toovey, natural and lawful son. (P.C.C.). 
E. B. Lucros. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





OHN YATE OF CHARNEY, CO. 
BERKS.—John Yate of Charney, Mer- 
chant of the Staple in Calais, by his first 
wife, Joan Goddard (ob. 14 April, 1509) had 
seven sons and four daughters. The eldest 
son, James, the first of the Yates of Buck- 
land, married Mary Fettiplace (? ob. 1546). 
Wanted, the date of James’s death. 

John of Charney married as his second 
wife Alice Hyde, by whom he had one son, 
Thomas, and eight daughters. After his 
second marriage he moved to Lyford Grange, 
and from Thomas came the Yates of Lyfora. 
There is a MS. note of Yates wills in the 
British Museum, from which one gathers that 
John made his will in 1541, and directed that 
he should be buried beside his first wife Joan 
in Longworth church, where also his father 
and mother were buried: unfortunately the 
date of his death has not been fitted in on 
the brass to the memory of his first wife 
and himself in that church. Did John die 
in 1541? Alice was a widow in 1545. 

Among the lands belonging to the sup- 
pressed Abbey of Abingdon were :— 

‘1. The Manor of Lyford. Before the sup- 
pression this was held under the Abbot by 
John, Lord Mordaunt. At some date in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign it passed to the Aysh- 
combes, who held it until 1718. Who pos- 
sessed the manor in the intermediate period ? 

2. The estate in Lyford (adjoining the 
hamlet of Charney) which contained Lyford 
Grange—now a farm-house, situated about 
a quarter of a mile S.E. of Lyford Manor 
House. John Yate acquired this estate 
sometime during the heign of King Henry 
VIII — is the date of the purchase known ? 
The Yates of Lyford lived here until about 
1700. 


5. The Manor of Philberd’s Court. 
suppression of the abbey, Henry 


At the 
VIII 


| granted it to Sir John Williams, who in 


0-YO.—This popular string-top, now selling | 


by the million, appears, by its name, to 
have originated in China or Japan. Some 
day somebody will write to ‘N. and Q.’ to 
know when it was first introduced, so it may 
be well to note that it became common all 
over Great Britain in 1932. It has no con- 


nection with the ball game Eo. 
Wm. JAGGARD. 


| signed to 


1545 alienated the manor and chapel of Phil- 
berds to Alice Yate, widow, and Thomas 
Yate. Alice is the widow of John of Char- 
ney, later of Lyford, and Thomas is her 
son. So John was dead in 1545. 


J. R. F. 


ALFRON: A CHRISTIAN NAME.—In 
an affidavit sworn before the Magistrate 

on 17 May, 1580, by which claim was made 
to the ownership of certain goods, the Flem- 
ish record says that the goods were con- 
‘“Madam Salfron Scelton at 
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Rouen.”’ Mr. Skelton and his family 
formed part of a small colony of English 
exiles then residing in Rouen, but I cannot 
trace anyone with the Christian name of 
‘* Salfron ’’—is this a corruption of some 
more recognizable Christian name? The 
writer of the document has bungled the 
spelling of some other English names, but not 
so badly that they cannot be identified. 


FS tee 


ORRINGTON: XVIII CENT. DIARY.— 
I am at present engaged in editing a 
most interesting and hitherto unpublished 
eighteenth century diary written by the fifth 
Lord Torrington and illustrated by the inser- 
tion of the original inn-bills, play-bills, etc., 
of the towns he visits. I believe that there 
were originally twenty-three volumes at the 
present Lord Torrington’s sale some years 
ago, but I can only trace the seven I pos- 
sess, and two volumes that are in the Pub- 
lic Library at Luton. I wonder if any of 
your readers would be able to help me to get 
in touch with the owners of the rest of the 
diary. If so, I should be most grateful as, 
apart from the charm and vividness of the 
writing, the diary is, on account of its docu- 
ments alone, of very considerable historical 

importance. 

Cyrit BENGER ANDREWS. 


ARRIET CORP.—Authoress, d. 23 Dec., 
1853, aged 86. She was a friend of Mrs. 
Barbauld and Dr. Aikin and, with her sister 
Susanna (d. 20 Nov., 1837, aged 81) kept a 
preparatory school for boys at Stoke Newing- 
ton. Harriet Corp wrote a number of books 
including ‘An Answer to the Miseries of 
Human Life,’ 1807, and ‘ Coelebs Deceived,’ 
1817. Can any reader give me the titles of 
others, or any additional information ? 


J. W. Damer Powe Lt. 
“MHE SLAVE PICTURE” AT WIL- 
BERFORCE’S ANTI - SLAVERY 


MBETINGS. — Information required as to 
whether any mention is made in biographies 
or anti-slavery records of a picture known as 
““the Slave Picture ’’ (representing a man- 
acled slave) which was exhibited at the great 
anti-slavery meetings of Wilberforce and 
Clarkson over a hundred years ago. Per- 
haps some of your readers would know. 


ABOLITIONIST. 


ISTORY OF WOOLLEN WEAVING. - | 
I should be glad to have some informa- | 





worsted weaving in England, particularly 
with relation to the Flemings in the four- 
teenth century. 

0: K.-S. 


OG FIELDS PLACE-NAME. — I know 
two stretches of meadow-land in Cheshire 
which bear this name: one at Stretton (near 
Warrington) across which runs the line of 
the Roman road from Wilderspool to Kin- 
derton; and the other at Dunham Town in 
Dunham Massey—fields which are now in- 
cluded in the Bowdon Golf-Links. What is 

the meaning of this name? 

A. W. Bovyp. 


UEEN ELIZABETH AND CONFES. 
SION. — What was Queen Elizabeth’s 
attitude towards confession ? 


Watpo Sasrne. 


RTHUR MURPHY: UNPUBLISHED 
WORK.—To complete an _ exhaustive 


| study, I desire to locate manuscript plays of 


Arthur Murphy (1727-1805). His unpub- 
lished dramas include: ‘ Comical Fellow, 
‘Discreet Man,’ ‘ Duke of Florence,’ ‘ Em- 
barrassment,’ ‘ Englishman From Paris,’ 


| . . 
| ‘ Foundling,’ ‘Gardener of Sidon,’ ‘ Graces,’ 


| * Humourist.’ 


‘Rout,’ ‘Tender Wife,’ and 


| several others. 





tion about the early history of woollen and ' yard of Thakeham, Sussex, a tombstone re- 


Joun P. Emery. 


RAYER TO THE PISKEYS.—Can any 
_reader give me information about the fol- 

lowing ‘‘ Prayer to the Piskeys’’? Where 
did the lines come from? Can anyone throw 
a light on this strange prayer? 

Oh, Piskey fine, Piskey gay, 

Piskey lead me not astray! 

Piskey rain, Piskey hail, 

Piskey well-wish me by sail! 

Oh, Piskey, in the dark whist wood, 

Piskey, help me to be good! 

Piskey front, Piskey snow, 

Piskey ’m mazed my love to know! 

Oh, Piskey, in the cauchy well, 

Piskey, please my love to tell. 

W. G. Wittis Watson. 


Pinhoe, Exeter. 


RAts AND QUINCES. — Do rats eat 
quinces? This year my oldest tree, on 
the edge of a pond frequented by voles, pro- 
duced a few quinces, some of which disap- 
peared completely, and one has marks sug- 
gesting a rat’s teeth. 
S. F. 


HRISTIAN NAME MESHAZABEEL.-~~ 
Does the name survive? In the church- 
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cords the death of a lady of this name in | riage early in the seventeenth century to the 


1860. — 
WiiaM SHENSTONE.—I am anxious 
to make a complete collection of Shen- 

stone’s poems, and should be pleased if any 
correspondent of ‘ N. 
me of any not included in the undermen- 
tioned volumes, viz. :— 

‘Poems on Various Occasions’ (1737). 

‘Shenstone’s Works in Verse and Prose 
(1764-69). 

‘The Judgement of Hercules’ (1741). 

Dodsley’s ‘ Collection of Poems by Several 
Hands’ (1748-58). 


The poems from MS. printed in an appen- | 


I 
| MANORS OF ISLINGTON, MIDDLESEX 


dix to A. I. Hazeltine’s ‘ William Shen- 
stone and His Critics’ (1918). 
Two lyrics given in ‘ Recollections of some 


Particulars in the Life of the late William | 


Shenstone, Esq.’ (1788). 

The early version of ‘‘ Here in cool grot 
and mossy cell,’’ given in ‘ The Letters of 
the Duchess of Somerset’ (1778). 

I am acquainted with all these, but it is 


tions or in periodicals (The ‘ Miscellaneous 
Poems revised and corrected by the late Mr. 
Shenstone,’ 1771, are, of course, not Shen- 
stone’s at all, but Joseph Giles’s). An 
anonymous writer in Temple Bar, February, 
1864, makes the statement that Shenstone 


miscellany, ‘‘ but having been anonymous they 
are no longer recognisable.’’ What miscel- 
lany is here referred to? and have the poems 
been recognised since ? 
Freperick T. Woop. 
21, Christ Church Road, Sheffield. 


ADY HARBINGER. — Temp. 
borough. Who was she? 
A. S. M. 


IGN - LANGUAGE OF AMERICAN 

INDIANS.—I understand that there is 
in existence a wonderful sign-language used 
by the Indians of America, and I shall be 
glad to know if particulars of this can be 
obtained through any book on the subject 
or any article which has appeared in tech- 
nical magazines. 


Gains- 


Geo. E. McCaw. 


ILLIGO. FAMILY OF TRIDGE 
PLACE, SUSSEX. — I should be 
grateful for an heraldic description of the 
arms and crest of the Willigo family of 
Tridge Place, Sussex. This was for long 
their property, from whom it passed by mar- 





and Q.’ could inform | 





possible that odd poems may exist in collec: | Highbury Station. 
| an intestacy be ascertained ? 
|‘ London Past and Present’ 
| account of the Barnsbury Manor of Islington, 
/ and describes it as containing 240 acres. 





Fowles. Another marriage took it to the 
Peckhams, whose last male heir, in 1789, be- 
queathed it to his nephew Sotherton Mickle- 
thwait, who in 1824 became Peckham- 
Micklethwait, and in 1838 was created a 
baronet. Upon his death in 1853 the title 
became extinct. 
LeonaRpD C. PRICE. 


. C. HARDY, ARTIST.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. and Q.’ tell me the Christian 
names and family history of B. C. Hardy, 
artist, under whom Jacob Hagbolt, artist, 
was a pupil. 
LeonaRp C. PRICE. 
Jssex Lodge, Ewell. 


—Could any of your readers give me in- 
formation about the district which is now 
called Upper St. Islington, part of which 
was once called Wells Row. There were 


| twenty-four properties here, running from 
| 243, Upper Street, up to and including the 


Cock Tavern and the North London Railway, 
In what manor was this 
district? and can the course of its descent on 

Wheatley’s 
contains an 


Would any of the properties mentioned have 


published some youthful verses in an Oxford | formed part of this manor? and are there 


any cases which have been contested concern- 
ing it, and where? 
H. Epwarps. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Does anyone know the 

author of the following lines, existing, to 
the best of my knowledge, only on a scrap 
of manuscript among some old English letters 
of the nineteenth century. 


“Twas at the time which gives to sighs new 
vent 
Tracing the sweet remembrance of that 


ay 
Which was beginning of my long lament. 
The sun was shooting now a fiercer ray 
On the Bull’s either horn and the young bride 
Of Tithon hastening to her wonted Bay, 
Love, Anger, Grief and the sweet vernal tide 
To that embower’d place my steps had 


bent 
Where the tir’d heart lays ev’ry load aside. 
There on the grassy floor with weeping 
spent 
O’ercome with Sleep, within a blaze of Light 
I saw a Leader of victorious might 
Like one of those who in triumphal seat 
Are born to fame up the Tarpeian height 
I who am little used such sight to greet 
Through the dull age to.. .” 
J. C. THIRtwal, Jr. 
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"Replies, 


R. L. STEVENSON PROBLEMS. 
278). 


(1) The man with the cart of apples 
who found that ‘‘ this was beyond him,” 
would seem to be a Scotch equivalent 
of the English blasphemer and _ coal-cart. 
An Englishman notorious for the vigour and 
variety of his curses, was once driving a 
heavy cart of coal up a steep hill, 
scious that the contents of his cart were con- 
tinually pouring out at its back. A crowd 
of people were following the cart eager to 
hear the language the driver would use when 
he discovered his loss. At Jast, when the 


(clxiii. 


top of the hill was reached, he turned round | 


and saw what had happened. He looked at 
the empty cart, at the long trail of coal on 
the road, and at the expectant people, and 
ejaculated: ‘‘This is too big a job for me.” 
I have not seen this in print. 

(2) The story of Charles II being taken 
into the confidence of a thief is found in 
‘Richardsoniana,’ p. 103. This book, by 
Jonathan Richardson, junior, was published 
in 1776, five years after the author’s death. 
The anecdote as repeated in the fifth chap- 
ter of Peter Cunningham’s ‘ Nell Gwyn,’ is 
this :— 

The elder Richardson [Jonathan, senior, 
1665-1745] was fond of telling a characteristic 
story of the King and kingly honour. A cut- 
purse or pickpocket, with as much effrontery 
of face as dexterity of finger, had got into the 
Drawing-room on the King’s birthday, dressed 
like a gentleman, and was detected by the King 
himself taking a gold snuff-box out of a cer- 
tain Earl’s pocket. The rogue, who saw his 
sovereign’s eye upon him, put his finger to his 
nose, and made a sign to the King with a wink 
to say nothing. Charles took the hint, and 

watching the Earl, enjoyed his feeling first in 
one pocket t and then in another for his miss- 
ing box. The King now called the nobleman 
to him. “ You need not give yourself,” he 
said, “any more trouble about it, my Lord, 
your box is gone; I am myself an accomplice — 

I was made a confidant.” 


I could not help it, 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


. BLYTH (clxiii. 278).—Bryan’s ‘ Diction- 
ary of Painters and Engravers’ sup- 
plies the information that Robert Blyth, en- 
graver, was born in 1750 and committed 
suicide in 1784. A list is given of his more 

important plates. 

Amprose Heat. 
Beaconsfield. 


uncon- | ‘ 


| Messrs. 
| a copy in their private collection. 


USKIN’S ‘THE QUE EN’S GARDENS - 
(cliii. 225).—In answer to Ruopon, I know 
| of only one of the three copies of Ruskin’s 
‘Sesame and Lilies.’ That one is in the 


| library of the Science and Art Department 


of the South Kensington Museum. 
title-page reads thus :— 

Sesame and Lillies Two Lectures delivered 
at Manchester in 1864. By John Ruskin, 
M I. of Kings’ Treasuries. II. of Queens’ 
Gardens. 


The 


8vo. London, 1865, 
S. J. ALpRIcu. 


NFORTUNATE MISS BAILEY’ (elvi. 
408; clvii. 17, 86, 241, 287, 337; clxi. 


462). — The following are the complete 
original words (‘Love Laughs at  Lock- 
smiths,’ by Coleman, jun., 1803, Act II, 
Scene 1, Song by Risk, tune: ‘Ally 
Croker’) :— 

A captain bold in Halifax, that dwelt in 

country quarters, 
Seduc’d a maid, who hang’d herself one 


morning in her garters 
His wicked conscience amited him, he lost his 
stomach daily; 
He took to drinking ratifa, and thought upon 
Miss Bailey. 
Oh, Miss Bailey! unfortunate Miss Bailey! 
One night betimes he went to rest, for he 
had caught a fever, 
Says he, “I am a handsome man, but I’m 
a gay deceiver.” 
His candle, just at twelve o’clock, 
burn quite palely,— 
A ghost stepp’d up to his bed-side, and said 
*“ Behold Miss Bailey!” 


began to 


Oh, Miss Bailey, etc. 
Avaunt, Miss Bailey,” then he cried; “your 
face looks white and mealy.” ; 
s Dear Captain Smith,” the ghost replied, 


* You’ve used me ungenteely ; 
The crowner’s quest goes hard with me, be- 
cause I’ve acted frailly, 
And Parson Biggs won’t bury me, though I 
am dead Miss Bailey!” 
Oh, Miss Bailey, etc. 
“Dear Corpse,” says he, “since you and I 
accounts must once for all close, 
V’ve got a one-pound note in my regimental 
small-clothes ; 
‘Twill bribe the sexton for your grave.” The 
ghost: then vanished gaily, 
Crying, “‘ Bless you, wicked Captain Smith! 
remember poor Miss Bailey!” 
Oh, Miss Bailey, etc. 


The play was reprinted about 1870 in 
Lacy’s Acting Edition (Vol. xevii., No. 1401, 


| now out of print) and I am able t 0 reproduce 


the courtesy of 


the above verses through 
who have 


Samuel French and Co., 


B. O’ Connor. 
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(HE MAJILTONS (clxiii. 260, 301). — I 
have a photographic group of the Majil- 
tons (two men and a woman, all in tights) 
which in 1875 was published attached to the 
Figaro i'rogramme, a_ theatrical weekly 
wherein will probably have appeared some 
particulars of their career. The appear- 
ances of the troupe in London were some- 
what infrequent, but their tours extended 
to the Continent, they visiting Paris, Berlin 
and St. Petersburg. In 1881 Charles Majil- 
ton was touring with his own company in 
the provinces, and in that year produced 
‘The Gay City,’ a farcical comedy by George 
R, Sims. 
Epwin H. Swear. 

82, Florence Road, N.4. 


M. Willson Disher in ‘Clowns and Pan- 
tomimes,’ says, “because of the Hanlon- 
Lees and other troupes such as the Majilton 
family of dancers, there was a great de- 


mand for English performers [in France, etc., | 


in the 1870’s].”’ 

In ‘Era Almanacks’ (published by the 
Era theatrical weekly) I noted between the 
years 1868-86, the following in the classified 


list of London music-hall artistes and adver- | 


tisements : — 

1868. Single name ‘ Majilton,’’ 
‘Jugglers, Balancers,’ etc. 

1869. Same; also under ‘Gymnasts and 
Acrobats.’ 

1870. Same as 1869. 

1871. Under ‘ Jugglers, Balancers, etc.’, 
as “‘Majilton family’; and single name 
: Majilton’’ under ‘Gymnasts and <Acro- 
ats.’ 

1872. Under ‘ Jugglers, Balancers, etc.,’ 
as ‘‘ Majilton family.’’ 

1873-4-5-6. No mention. 


1878-79. Under ‘Comic Trios, Quartettes, | 


Ballet Co.s, etc.,’ as ‘‘ Majilton Diables.”’ 
In an advertisement, 1871, Mr. Arthur 
Lloyd states that Majilton is an artiste who 
has appeared in his entertainment, ‘ Two 
hours of genuine fun.”’ 
1876. The Majiltons themselves are adver- 
tising; they are at the Alexandra Theatre, 
Liverpool. ‘Communications to: 61 Page 
St., Westminster.” 
1877. T.R., Manchester. 
tions’? same. 
1878. T.R., Manchester, after a tour of 
Continental towns, when ‘‘ Notwithstanding 
the intense excitement prevailing in Russia 


** Communica- 


through the War, the Majiltons secured to | 


themselves great attention, etc.’’ ‘‘ Com- 


munications: Page St.”’ 


under | 


| 1879. Their advertisement states that all 
| communications are to be addressed to: ‘‘Gil- 
| bert Tate, 105, Rusholme Road, Manchester. 
| The Scarborough Gazette for Aug. 29 is 
quoted as highly praising—and saying their 
performance had been largely imitated since 
their first London appearance. 

1880. Mr. Charles Majilton advertises 
their fourth consecutive tour. Communica- 


tions to: ‘Gilbert Tate, Oxford Grove, 
Manchester.”’ 
1881. Mr. Chas. Majilton advertises his 


Grand Pantomime ‘ Cinderella,’ T.R., Sun- 
derland. ‘‘ Mr. Charles Majilton’s 6th An- 
nual Tour will commence end of Feb. next. 


Comms.: Gilbert Tate, Princes T., Man- 
chester.”’ 
1882. Mr. Frank Majilton’s Fifth Tour 


commences March, 1882. ‘‘Comms.: H. 
Cecil Beryl, R. Princesses T., Glasgow.’’ 
| 1882. ““Mr. Chas. Majilton’s Celebrated 


Company. ‘The Gay City,’ by G. R. Sims.’’ 
Gives no theatre. 

1883. ‘‘ Mr. Chas. Majilton’s Celebrated 
‘The Gay City.’ 


Co. Eight years of Tour. 
Gilbert Tate’’ 


by G. R. Sims. Comms. : 
(no address). 

1884-5-6. No mention. 

I hope some, or all of the above may be 
the family enquired for. The Almanack 
advertisements are too long to quote fully. 
| One, 1879, mentions a Califorian tour. 


Nie A. Ee, 


UNERAL CUSTOM: THE LID OF 
| FEATHERS (clxiii. 218; s.v. ‘ Memor- 
abilia’ 283, 302).—The custom of carrying 
a lid, tray or board, around which black 
ostrich feathers were displayed, was in vogue 
later than the middle seventies of the last 
century; these objects may still sometimes 
be seen at funerals in the East end of Lon- 
don, of popular persons, such as publicans 
and costermongers, to this day. 

One of the most ornate of funerals was 
that accorded to Mrs. Sara Lane, the popu- 
lar proprietress of the Britannia Theatre, 
Pitfield Street, Hoxton, which took place 
towards the end of the “eighteen nineties.’’ 

The body lay in state on the stage in the 
Theatre, and there was a most long and 
elaborate procession from the Theatre to the 
cemetery. I was present, but I forget the 
exact date, or where Mrs. Lane was interred, 
but I well remember the vast crowds 
assembled both in and outside the Theatre, 
“* to pay her respect.”’ 
| Most of the carriages had four horses, 
| whilst I think the hearse had either six or 
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eight, and this was preceded by mutes, or 
pages, carrying on their heads, like bakers’ 


| 


1548, July, Johanna et Johanna fil’ gemelli 


| Thome Storre, bapt. fuerunt xiij die. 


boards, these trays of feathers—for I feel sure | 


there were more than one. 
caparisoned with black velvet loin-cloths, 
from which depended long tassels, and the 


The horses were | 


attendants, or pages, walking by the side of | 
i | Records of Basle i. 191, mention is made of 
| two brothers named Heinrich, who, again, 
| have a father Heinrich: ‘‘ Johannes, Hen- 


the carriages, had short wands or staves, 
whilst the coachmen wore Wellington boots 
of soft leather, which ‘‘ concertinaed”’ to- 
wards the ankles, like those Blucher or the 
‘* Black Brunswicker ’’ may have worn. 


I do not think this custom was only ob- | 


“cc 


served by those of a ‘“‘ gentilitial’’ family ; 
it seems anybody could have had “ feathers ”’ 
and ‘‘velvets’’ if they could afford the cost 
—at least, in modern times. 

As to the mutes, who stood outside the 
house or front-door of the deceased, dressed 
in a black frock-coat, wearing a top hat 
wreathed with a black scarf, and holding a 
long wand, 
part of which was draped in black and 
gathered at the middle, with a rosette, either 


shaped like an oar, the upper | 


black, black-and-white, or all white, accord- | 


ing to the age of the deceased—these must be 
going out, for about ten years ago I took 
part in a fancy-dress Carnival and chose to 
go as one of these. The costumiers could not 
fit me up as I liked, so I went to a Seven 
Dials Undertaker, and got the very thing I 
wanted. I was told that they had not pro- 
vided such a wand as I required for several 
years. The frame-work was like a crutch, 
and the black cloth was pleated and draped 
round it. I had rosette, gloves, top-hat and 
mournful mien complete, and the get-up was 
quite a success, as it was certainly a novel 
one. 
EK. E. Newton. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


A lid of feathers was carried at the stately 
funeral of David Garrick. The undertaker 
was ruined by delay in payment of the ex- 
penses. See ‘Life and Death of David Gar- 
rick,’ 1779, by an Old Comedian. 

F. H.-K. 


ROTHERS OF THE SAME CHRISTIAN 

NAME (clxiii. 259, 302).—The following 

are three cases of twins given the same name 

in the Rothwell Register (Yorks. Par. Reg. 
Soc., vol. xxvii.) :— 

1547, December, Johannes et Johannes _ fil’ 
gemelli Johannis Sayvell, bapt. fuerunt XVt 
die mensis eiusdem. 

1547-8, January, Johanna 


et Johanna fil’ 


— Radulphi Moore, bapt. fuerunt xvij 
die. 


I have met with wills where brothers were 
given the same name, usually John. 


G. D. Lump. 


1. Two brothers of like name. — In the 


filii Henrici 
Does this often 


ricus et MHenricus fratres, 
militis dicti de Butenhein.”’ 
occur ? 

Keply. Instances of two brothers bearing 
the same name are very frequently to be 
found in the Middle Ages; thus Adolf Socin 
‘ Mittelhochdeutsches Namenbuch,’ p. 105 
seq., gives as examples: ‘‘ Bertoldus et iterum 
Bertoldus fratres Ciinradi murarii (Basle, 
1245)’’; “her Burchart Meinwart und sin 
brider her Burchart’’ (Freiburg i. By. 
1267), and many others. From the neigh- 
bourhood of Basle alone, twenty-six cases 
are adduced. But more than this, three 
brothers may be found bearing the same 
name. Socin, p. 105, mentions from the 


| 1280’s two brothers Hugo, of whom one, again, 


had three sons of the name Hugo; and 


| from Bacmeister’s ‘ Alte Familiennamen,’ p. 


10, he quotes ‘‘Conradus et Conradus, 
itemque Conradus, Conradi Furstonis filii 
(1293).’’ Further, in Kriegk, ‘ Deutsches 
Burgertum’ 201 seg., we get c. 1400 in the 
von Kronberg family, two brothers Hart- 
muth; in the Schwarzenberg family (XV. 
cent.) two brothers Walter; in the Rohrbach 
family (1472) two sisters Anna. As late as 
in the eighteenth century we find three 
brothers in the Orth family called Johann 


Philipp. The like occurred in England, 
where a certain John Willes in his will 


(1612) has ‘‘my brother John Willes the 
elder’? and ‘‘ my brother John Willes the 
younger ’’—see ‘ Notes and Queries,’ vol. 159 
(1930), 331. (In all these cases we are con- 
cerned with living brothers or sisters). 

Very frequent of course is the naming of 
an infant after a deceased brother or sister, 
although there prevails in many places the 
superstitious belief that the dead child will 
draw the living one after it. 

Another custom is seen in the combina- 
tion of a Christian name traditional in a 
family with other Christian names. Thus 
at Basle, in the Hoffmann family, four 
brothers were called respectively Emanuel, 
Albert Emanuel, Eduard Emanuel, Friedrich 
Emanuel. From these four the men of six 
generations of ascendants and three genera- 
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tions of descendants have all borne the name 
Emanuel. 
E. HorrMann-KRAYER. 
Basel. 


[The above was sent us as a page of Schweizer 
Volkskunde (Bulletin of the Swiss Folklore 


Society) Basle Vol. xx (1930) p. 93. We have 


translated it from the German]. 


HOMAS JEFFERSON (clxiii. 172, 261, 


303). — 1 am indebted to Mr. ALBERT | 


Marruews for his interesting reply to my 
query. But the will, I am sure, forgive me 





for suggesting that, in view of Jefferson’s | 
own very definite assertions as to his ancestry | 
being Welsh, further light on the subject | 
must be looked for, not in Hampshire, York- | 


shire, or Kendal, but where the great man 
himself indicates as the place of origin of 


his family, viz., Wales, and the part of it | 


known as Snowdonia. 

Hence the importance — as a possible clue 
—of (to quote again Jefferson’s own words) 
“that case from Wales in the law reports 
where a person of our name was either plain- 
tiff or defendant.’’ If only this case could 


be traced, it might prove of more value than | 


researches in other directions, which there 


is no reason for supposing, would yield any- | 


thing helpful or even material. Surely, here 
is an opportunity, indeed, for some research- 
worker, having access to the published law 
reports, to supply what might well prove 
the ‘‘ missing link’’ in tracing the ancestors 
of the author of the famous Declaration of 
Independence. The researches, by its aid, 
might afterwards be continued in Wales. 

ALFRED T. Davies. 

Reform Club, London, S.W.1. 


ARD OF SCOW HALL, FEWSTON 
(clxiii. 278).—Scough or Scow Hall was 


probably built by a member of the family | 


of Breary, by whom it was occupied during 
some parts of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Maria, daughter of John Breary 


d. betw. 1608 and 1613?), married Charles | 


Fairfax, compiler of the Analecta Fairfaz- 
iana, whereby the estate passed into the Fair- 
fax family. 
the Wilkinsons of Newhall-with-Clifton, near 
Otley, from whom, by marriage, it passed to 
the family of Fawkes of Farnley, who sold 
it to Edward Taylor, the occupier in 1871. 


The family of Ward, concerning whom | 


Mr. Seton- ANDERSON enquires, do not ap- 
pear to have occupied Scow Hall at any time. 
They were, hhowever, associated with Har- 
disty Hill, or Hall, in the same parish. The 
following is a genealogical record preserved 


Subsequently it was owned by | 


by William Grainge in his ‘ History of Har- 
rogate and the Forest of Knaresborough ’ :— 

William Hardisty, of Hardisty Hill, yeoman, 
married Mary, daughter of William Wardman, 
of Blubberhouses Hall, by whom he had, be- 
sides three sons who died in infancy, one son 
named Joseph, who died before his father, un- 
married, and three daughters :— 

Anne, married to Thomas Metcalfe, of 
Leeming Stile, who died in 1841. 

Hannah, married to Thomas Skaife, of 
Braisty Woods, by whom, among other issue, 
she had a son named Joseph, who married 
Elizabeth Davies, of York, by whom he had 
one son Robert Hardisty Skaife, one of the 
most painstaking of antiquaries and genealo- 
gists; and 

Susanna, married to Jonathan Ward, who 
became in consequence owner of the estate 
here, sometimes called Hardisty Hall. He sold 
part of the estate to Messrs. Colbeck, Ellis, 
Wilks and Co., on which the large manufac- 
tory at Westhouses was built. He died July 
28th, 1834, aged 80. 

In 1775 Thomas Ward took over an inn 
on the Knaresborough-Skipton road, quite 
close to Hardisty Hill. He was. succeeded 
by his son, also Thomas, in 1823. It is to-day 
known as the Hopper Lane Hotel. The 
Wards were a family long established in the 
townships comprised in the parish of Few- 
ston, whose registers contain very numerous 
entries of their name. The registers have 
been printed. 

The possibility of a visit by Sir Walter 
Scott to places near Fewston has interested 
me, but I have never been able to find any 
| positive evidence of such. I should be glad 
| to know Mr. SrToN-ANDERSON’s reason for 

associating him with Scow Hall. 


WALDO SABINE. 
Havelock House, Harrogate. 


S" JOHN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD: 

FOUNDER’S KIN  (clxiii. 258).— 
| Founder’s kin pedigrees are most unsatisfac- 
| tory. Many of them are certified by heralds, 
but research among wills soon reveals their 
inaccuracy. As a candidate was only asked 
| to prove his relationship to a former success- 
| ful claimant it will easily be seen the last 
state became worse than the first. In some 
pedigrees Mary, the mother of Sir Thomas 
White, is said to be a daughter of John 
Kibblewhite of South Fawley, Berks; in 
| others, the daughter of Henry of the same 
place (see Harleian MS. 1144). She was 
probably a daughter of John and sister of 
Henry Kibblewhite of East Garston, Berks, 
whose will was proved 1536/7. He had sons 
| Richard, William, Henry, Thomas and two 
‘ Johns, and daughters Katharine and Alice. 
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Mary White married secondly, Thomas 
Everard of Reading, and her will, which was 
proved 1541, mentions sons Thomas and 
Ralph White, her daughter Mary, and her 
husband John Bridgman, and Thomas and 
William Kibblewhite. Richard  Kibble- 
white of Brightwalton (Will 1553, Arch. 
Berks) was probably a son of Henry of East 
Garston. In his will among others, mention | 
is made of William Kibblewhite of Alborn. 
In the Harleian MS. before referred to Wil- | 
liam Waldron is said to have married Joan, 
a sister of Mary White, but in the Visitation 

pedigree her name is given as Elizabeth. | 
Another sister, Margaret, is given as the 

wife of Robert Blagrave of Watchfield, but in | 
other pedigrees she is called Agnes. I have | 
a good many abstracts and references to 
Kibblewhite wills which I shall be pleased to | 
give, 


A. STEPHENS Dyer. 
207, Kingston Road, Teddington, Middlesex. 


IR ANTHONY ST. JOHN (clxiii. 277).— | 
That the widow of Thomas Dutton, the | 
last of the Dutton Hall family, was called 
Thomasin is clear. His funeral sermon, 
preached in 1614, was addressed to Sir Gil- 
bert Gerard and Lady Eleanor, his wife, and 
to the latter’s mother, ‘‘ Mistris Thomasin 
Dutton.’’ It is printed, with facsimile of 
the title-page, in ‘Memorials of the Dut- 
tons of Dutton,’ 1901, p. 138. Thomas | 
Dutton’s Ing. p.m. also mentions her (op. 
cit. p. 225). I cannot help as regards An- | 
thony St. John, but Sir Peter Leycester, as | 
a relation and contemporary, must have | 
known all about him. 


Since I wrote the above, I see Venn, | 
‘Alumni Cantab.,’ shows that Anthony | 
St. John was admitted Fellow Com- 


moner, Queens’ College, Cambridge, 9 Nov., | 
1601. Venn says “of Bedfordshire,’’ third 
son of Oliver St. John, 3rd Baron; knighted 
5 Aug., 1608; M.P. Wigan, 1624-5, 1626, 
1628-9, and for Cheshire 1625. Brother of 
Alexander St. John (also at Cambridge) and | 
father of Oliver, admitted Sidney College 
2 June, 1627, aged 15. No wife is men- 
tioned in ‘ Visit. Beds., 1634,’ p. 194. The 
son Oliver was thus born before his father | 
married the widow Thomasin Dutton, so, if | 
Venn is right, Anthony did have issue by 
a former wife. 


R. S. B. 


RITH, SILHOUETTIST, c. 1847 (clxiii. 


274).—I have a large silhouette, painted, | 
not cut, 12ins. by Qins., signed F. Frith, | 
1833. 


The subject is Roderick Johnson (my 


| over his boots. 


| him. 


| brother 


wife’s uncle) with his famous setter Ruby. 
The silhouette, which is lightened with gold, 
depicts a young man with a handsome pro- 
file, clad in a stove-pipe hat with a narrow 
and curly brim, a high stock, a frock coat 
with a rolling collar, tight waist, and volum. 
inous skirt, and trousers tightly strapped 
He carries a gun under his ° 
arm, and the dog Ruby is just in front of 
The silhouette was probably done in 
London. In ‘The Art of Silhouette,’ Des. 


| mond Coke calls Frith one of the great 


masters. 
W. CourTHOoPE Forman. 
HE SOURCE OF ‘ ALICE IN WON. 
DERLAND ’ (clxiii. 276).—Bulwer Lyt- 


| ton’s ‘Pilgrims of the Rhine’ was pub- 


lished in 1834, but it was still widely read 
in the late ’sixties, when I purchased a copy 


| of the first edition charmingly illustrated by 
| engravings after D. Roberts, Maclise, and 
| Parris. 


I should think it highly probable 
that ‘‘ Lewis Carroll’’ read the story, and 
quite possible that he obtained hints for some 
of his animals in ‘ Alice’ from its pages. 


W. CourtHore Forman. 


ORD OXFORD AND ASQUITH’S QUES- 
TIONS (clxiii. 278). — (2) I have not 
seen the answers in The Times, but I see no 
reason to doubt that Darcy’s Christian name 
was Fitzwilliam. Mrs. Gardiner, who had 


| recollections of Darcy’s father, remembered 


when she met Darcy that she had heard Mr. 
Fitzwilliam spoken of as a proud ill-natured 
boy. Darcy signed his name as Fitzwilliam 
Darcy. His father, we are told, had no 
title. His mother was Lady Anne Darcy, 
sister of Lady Catherine de Bourgh, and 
of Earl - As the latter’s 
younger son was Col. (the Hon.) [—] Fitz- 
william, we must suppose their family sur- 
name was Fitzwilliam. Probably Darcy was 
christened Fitzwilliam because that was his 
mother’s maiden surname. 





R. EB. 


Jane Austen mentions baseball in the first 
chapter of ‘Northanger Abbey ’ :— 


. it was not very wonderful that Catherine, 


s. 


who had hardly by nature anything heroic 
about her, should prefer cricket, base ball, 


riding on horseback, and running about the 
country at the age of fourteen to books... 
Those possessing Chapman’s edition, Clar- 
endon Press, 1923, will find the quotation on 
Dp; 2b; ‘vol. :v. 
G. W. Marruews. 
The Athenaeum, Liverpool. 
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ALTBY OF MALTBY AND MUSTON 
(clxii. 437; clxiii. 16, 50, 154, 210, 
268).—Will Mr. Ransrorp please accept my 
thanks and appreciation of his comprehen- 
sive notes regarding Maltby and allied fami- 
lies. 

Mr. RansFrorp shows what I have sought 
to do for many years, that Malebisse and 
Maltby were one and the same name, in his 
record of ‘‘ Hugh Malbisse, grandson of Rein- 
frid, the Prior of Whitby,’’ who is evidently 
the Hugh, son of Fulk de Maltby, of Far- 
rer’s pedigree, not carried out on his chart. 

I have two early connections with Lan- 
cashire to add to Mr. Ransrorp’s notes. 

“1176. Sir Richard Malebisse endowed 
Neubo Abbey, Lincoln., with land at Ent- 
whistle, Lancashire.’’ 

“1185-1210. Richard Malebisse granted 
to the Monks of Furness, Co. Lancs., one 
acre of meadow in Mikeldale in Acaster.’’ 

I note that Roger de Busli is called “ kins- 
man’’ to Gilbert Primus alias de Lancaster, 
son of Fulk de Maltby. This is evidently 
Roger de Busli de Maltby (Maltby by Tick- 
hill) Can Mr. Ransrorp offer any sugges- 
tion as to the reason why the descendants of 
Reinfried, first Prior of Whitby, bore the 
names ‘‘ Maltby’? and ‘‘ Malebisse’’? 
Would the fact that Roger de Busli is called 
kinsman of Gilbert (de Maltby), grandson 
of Reinfrid, and that Roger de Builly sold 
in 1086 to Rainfred, Abbot of Rouen, sug- 
gest that the Abbot had been married previous 
to taking orders and that de Busli and Rain- 
fred, first Prior of Whitby, were related 
through him ? 

In these notes Ivo Tailbois is called ‘‘alias 
Reinfrid.’’ Does this mean he was related 
to Maltby? and, if so, how? De Banco gives : 
“The Manor of Mavis Enderby, was held by 
the Bishop of Durham; Ivo Tailboys held 5 
carucates, Eudo fil Spirebic (?) 1} carucates, 
Hugh fil Eudo, part of 3 carucates.”’ 

Does Mr. Ransrorp think that the wife 
of Reinfrid, whom he must have married 
previous to retiring from military life, may 
have been a Malet? We have, 1147, Hugh 
Malebisse, steward of Roger de Mowbray, 
holding 2% knight’s fees in Lincoln of the 
Honor of Eye in Suffolk, with the note 

there is no evidence that Hugh Malebisse 
obtained his fee in Cos. York and Lincoln 
by marriage with a Malet, although that is 
possible.”” If Hugh’s grandfather had mar- 


ried a Malet, would this account for his 
holdings ? The Lancashire record, 1153-1160, 
with witnesses: ‘‘ William Malet, one of the 








Royal Stewards, and William Malebisse, son 
of Hugh,’’ shows Malet holding the same 
office as did Maltby (and Malebisse) and 
both families witnessing. 

Is it not possible that the wife of Roger 
de Mowbray, Alice de Gant, was sister of 
Gilbert de Gant, Earl of Lincoln? (That she 
was Alice de Gant is proved in Farrer’s ‘Old 
York Charters.’ Under ‘ Malet Fee’ we 
have: ‘‘Grant by Roger de Mowbray with 
consent of Alice his wife, and Nigel his heir, 
to St. Peter’s, York, of land in North Cave 
Croft, South Cave Bridge Croft and Walk- 
ington-Croft. Wit: Hugone Malebys, etc. 
{1153].”’ A note states that ‘‘ Roger de 
Mowbray married Alice de Gant.’’ In 1154, 
‘*Grant by Alice de Gaunt, wife of Roger 
de Mowbray, to St. Peter’s, York. Wit: 
Hugone de Malebissa, etc.” 

On the 1190 grant by Richard I, to Gil- 
bert FitzReinfrid, amongst the names men- 
tioned is William Humez the constable. In 
the same year, Richard Malebise proffered 
160s. for right of knight’s fee in Kepwick, 
Thornton and Steniton against Emma de 
Humay. 

Two other men mentioned on the 1190 
grant are ‘“‘ Roger de Preaux, the Steward 
and Richard Malebisse.”’ (Was this 
Bruere?) Is it possible that this Roger was 
Roger Malebisse, brother of Richard. I find 
that in these old records there are frequent 
instances where families are not recorded by 
their surnames but by the name of the place 
in which they held; as, in 1170-80, William 
Malebisse witnessed a confirmation by 
Stephen de Bulmer and Thomas de Muscamp 
his heir—very evidently Thomas de Bulmer, 
his son and heir. 

Regarding the two authorities for the wife 
of Gilbert de Gant, d. 1156, could it be that 
both were correct and that he had two wives? 
Unless Gilbert de Gant had married Hawye, 


daughter of William de Romara, who 
died 1152, or Hawse, widow of Wil- 
liam, how could he have become Earl 


of Lincoln? If he had a first wife 
Hawye (Hawse) Romara, by whom he 
had daughters, Alice and Gunnora, could 
Rohaise, daughter of Richard Fitz Gilbert, 
have been a second wife, by whom no issue, 
and, as his widow, married to Robert de 
Maltby, dapifer? 

The last record Mr. Ransrorp submits, 
1199-1202, is of interest, as it gives the names 
Gilbert Fitz Reinfred, Ralph Gernun and 
John Bruere. Ranulf, Earl of Chester, and 
William, Lord Percy, were both styled Ger- 
nons while Roger Fitz Reinfred was styled 
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de Bruere. The name Gilbert de Norfolk 
leads me to hope that it may ultimately be | 
possible to prove the descent of Maltby of | 
Maltby, Norfolk, as of this York family. 
The earliest mention on records I have in 
Norfolk, is in the Pipe Rolls, which give: 
“1168. Roger de Maltebi, owes 40s.”’ 
‘©1188. William Malebisse owes half a 


mark because he kept not his pledge to prose- | 


cute.”’ 
D, Mattpy VERRILL. 
North British Columbia. 


ERRINGTON CHURCH: POSITION 
OF ALTAR, (clxiii. 208, 250, 264, 282). 
—The following quotation may be of inter- 
est in this connection. It is taken from pp. 
503 and 304 of Mr. F, G. Stokes’s excellent 
edition of Cole’s ‘ Blecheley Diary’ (Con- 
stable, 1931), the reference being to the 
parish church of Waterbeche to which Cole 
had recently moved from Blecheley :— 


1767. 


Vancouver, 


Friday, 25 December, Christmass Day. | 


At Matins and administred the Holy Eucharist | 
t | 


to 15 Persons. I ordered the Table to be se 
under the middle East Window, it being be- 
fore in the middle of the Chancel. 


D. C. THompson. 
Jerusalem. 


EMBERTON OF NEVIS (clx. 424, 461). 
—The Register Book of the parish of St. 


George, Nevis, contains the following 
entry :— 
Christening: 1719, January 21, John Butler, 


the son of Roger Pemberton by Susanna his 
wife. 


This Register was found at Fulham Palace | 


by the Rev. Sadler Phillips, and was prin- 
ted in his book ‘ Early English Colonies ’ 
(1908). I could copy the Pemberton entries 
for your correspondent if he has not access 
to the book. 

The Records at Fulham Palace include 
West Indian material under the following 
headings, arranged in box files :— 

Cuba and Falkland Islands, 

Jamaica. 

Tobago, Trinidad, and British Guiana. 

Barbadoes. 

Bahamas. 

Leeward Islands. 

Bermuda. 

(See ‘ 
Records,’ 
pt. il. 
Report of Roy al Comm. on Hist. MSS.,’ pp. 
202-206). 


vol. ii. ii., p. 168; vol. iii., 


pt. 


G. W. Wricnr. 
145, Stockwell Park Road. 





Report of Royal Comm. on Public | 
pps 07, 38, 92, 93 ; and ‘ Eighteenth | 


| LJOUSE-MARKS (clxiii. 243, 262, 301), — 

I never lose an opportunity for impress- 
ing upon residents in country villages the 
importance of recording in parish magazines 
or otherwise, the small square slabs built 
into walls of "houses, as a rule over the front 
door, thus :— 





| we mM | 
| A. Gc. | 
| 1796 | 


and so on. It was the custom when (say) 
William Morris married (say) Agatha Green, 
in 1796, having built a house to take her to, 
| to affix these slabs on the new home. They are 
most valuable confirmations of registers and 
family histories. I have recorded several 
that were in Selsey in 1906, but which have 
disappeared, the cottages having been turned 
into ‘‘ week-end ’’ resorts by townsfolk. 
Epwarp Herron- Aten. 


MPSALL, EMPSON OR’ EMSON: 
PAPWORTH (clxiii. 207, 249, 282).— 
| At the last reference Mrs. Cope is, I think, 
mistaken in including Papworth’s ‘ Ordin- 
| ary of British Armorials ’ with books which 
| are written to teach blazoning, and not for 
identification purposes. Before referring to 
this book it is advisable to have already some 
knowledge of blazoning. It was purposely 
written for the identification of coats-of- 
arms, as the opening paragraph of the intro- 
duction to the work clearly indicates. That 
it fulfils the purpose for which it was written 
is, I think, indisputable, and, although one 
may not always obtain from it the exact 
information required, it often gives a valu- 
able clue which may be followed up with 
advantage. In numerous instances the place 
of residence, county, etc., of the family bear- 
| ing the arms identified are given. 

I do not say that Papworth should always 
be taken as the first authority without fur- 
ther investigation, but for the purposes of 
identifying very many coats-of-arms and 
eliminating hundreds of families and thereby 
reducing research, I do say that his book is 
invaluable. 

How does one give the place of residence 
of a family, or of an individual, if the name 
of the family, or individual, is not known? 


S.-8: 
ILLAGE NAMES (clxiii. 77, 212, 249, 
286).—At Kirkstall, Leeds, there is a 


| row of houses, standing ‘just outside the con- 
/ fines of the Abbey grounds, with the fascin- 
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ating and unexplained name of ‘‘ Hark to 
Rover.” K. H. H. 


PEBRALL, VARRELL AND VARIANTS 
(clxiii. 99, 143, 179). — The name of 
William Verrall occurs among a number of 
prisoners for trial in ‘Calendar of the 
Quarter Sessions for Worcestershire ’ (Wor- 
cester: 1900) under date 1619. 

Henry Bateson. 


trea AND DUMBRELL SUR- 
NAMES (celxiii. 64, 103).—In the Sub- 
sidy of 42 Elizabeth for Northampton, 


“Hughe Gumbrill’’ appears under ‘ Yard- 
ley Hastinges ’ in the hundred of Wymmers- 
ley, and the same individual is again listed 
in the Subsidy of 44 Elizabeth, but on this 
occasion the name is spelt: “‘Hughe Gum- 
brell.”” (See ‘ Musters, Beacons, Subsidies, 


etc., in the County of Northampton, 1586- | 
1623,’ vol. iii. of the Northamptonshire Re- | 


cord Society’s series). 
Henry Bateson. 
New Zealand. 

ONG OF BIRDS: HOW WRITTEN 
DOWN (clxiii. 224, 263, 283).—I am 
surprised that no one ‘has mentioned the 
charming verses by Marjory Christmas from 
the Poetry Review, which re-appeared in a 
letter to the Morning Post a few years ago. 


(I regret I have not recorded the date). They | 
were then referred to the blackbird, but a | 


later correspondent claimed them for the 
thrush. I cannot copy out all the thirty-six 
lines: they begin :— 
Come and kiss me! Come and kiss me! 
Do it! Do it! 
See to it! See to it! 
Nor rue it—rue it!— 
Such a pretty Dick . . . (etc.). 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Besides the Elizabethan ‘‘ Jug, jug, jug,”’ 
which seems to me infelicitous, and Cole- 
ridge’s owl, that says ‘‘Tu—whit !—Tu 
Whoo!’’ I recall the song of the American 
bobolink, in W. C. Bryant’s ‘ Robert of Lin- 
coln,’ ‘‘ Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, Spink, 
spank, spink, Chee, chee, chee !’? Whippoor- 
will is onomatopoetic, is it not? 

Er. QO. MM: 


Whatever may be thought of the attempts 
to represent bird-notes in articulate speech— 
personally I believe they are all fond things, 
vainly invented—it is at least obvious that 
the imputation of ‘‘ tereu’’ to the nightin- 
gale (Lyly and Barnfield) is simply a liter- 


| ary allusion to Tereus, Philomela’s brutal 
| husband. 


| S. 


| Files AND WORDS OF SKIT WANTED 
(cl xiii. 0 ogg most terse and bitter of 
| these was made to me by a disgusted French 
| Royalist, pointing to the legend on the cornice 
| of the Law Courts :— 

Liberté. Egalité. Fraternité. 
“Vois tu!” he said, Liberté, point. 

point. Fraternité, point.” 


Epwarp HERON-ALLEN. 


Egalité, 


| PABELAIS! REFERENCE WANTED (clxiii. 
| 278).—The quotation is from book iv, chap- 
ter xxxlii of Rabelais. The translation given 
is by Peter Anthony Motteux (1660-1718). See 
vol. ii, p. 295 of the Bohn edition. The French 
original is this: ‘‘ Fuyons! C’est, par la mort 
| boeuf! Leviathan, descript par le noble 
| prophete Moses en la vie du sainct home job.” 
P. Jannet’s edition, vol. iv, pp. 139, 140. 
Leviathan in Job xli. is probably the crocodile 
rather than the whale. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


UTHORS WANTED (clsxiii. 279). — 4. In 

chapter i. of Sir Walter Sendall’s memoir 
of C. S. Calverley, prefixed to the edition of 
the latter’s ‘Literary Remains,’ George Bell 
and Sons, 1885, and reprinted several times, 
is a jeu d’esprit, which appeared in the Pall 
| Mall Gazette in 1865. Sir Walter, was in- 
| debted for it to a notice of Calverley published 
in the same paper on 29 Feb., 1884, a few days 
after his death. This piece was written when 
middle-class examinations were in their in- 
fancy, and Calverley after quoting the dictum 
“By all means let classics be retained: as the 
| handmaids of more useful branches of study ” 
| gave some Latin which he pretends was set 
| in an examination paper by an Oxford M.A. 
who had taken high botanical honours, though 
| “comparatively weak in Latin and Greek.” 
The question ran, ‘“‘ Translate: Morum_ te 
| higram juraveris; morum vero albam fecisti, 
ete.” The following literal translation of the 
Latin is appended: 

“You may swear yourself black, Berry; but 
you have made a mull, Berry. I paid your 
bill, Berry, as soon as due, Berry; as the 
young woman in the bar, Berry, and your 
father, the elder Berry, know. I don’t care a 
straw, Berry, for a goose, Berry, like you, 
Berry; but [ll let folks know, Berry, that 
you’ve made yourself a regular ass, Berry; 
and whort’ll Berry senior say?” 

I am not suggesting that Calverley initiated 
the jest. Indeed he remarks that fragments 
of the English version “ seem, unaccountably 
familiar to us.” But he seems to have taken 
the original and to have expanded it so that 
| we get no less than twelve berries. The skit 
| bore the heading ‘ Berries from the Tree of 
Knowledge.’ 


Epwarp BenNsLy. 


Burnham, Bucks. 
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Karl Vossler. Translated by Oscar | 
Oeser. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
and Co. 12s. 6d. net). 


EITHER the student who deals with phil- 
ology as a science nor yet the strictly 
academic philosopher will, we imagine, be 
able to give more than partial approval to 
this book. Yet it would be worth any think- 
ing person’s while to read it, both because 
it has positive suggestion to make concern- 
ing the more truly fundamental relations 
between language and all the other manifes- 
tations and conditions of human life (reli- 
gion; nationality; science; poetry; nature— 
the function and effect of language as a com- 
mon possession of peoples), and also because 
it furnishes a good corrective to that all too 
mechanical view of language which philologi- 
cal studies tend to promote. To Herr Voss- 
ler, on the one hand, speech is never divorced 
from the personality and will of the speaker, 
and, on the other hand, language, whether 
we regard its origin or its continuous use 
and development, remains the product of a 
general human need for expression, com- 
munication, working directly upon data from 
without and able to form and give ‘“ life ’”’ 
to an entity which has its own coherence and 
character and yet corresponds—for the mind 
of man—both with the speaker’s intent and 
with the details of the external world. Herr 
Vossler agrees neither with those who take 
the word, nor with those who take the sen- 
tence as the beginning of language. Lan- 
guage for him is in origin bound up with 
the mythical thinking of primitive man, and 
its development—the rise and fall of words, 
the uses of synonyms, the making and break- 
ing of conventions—is an immediate result 
of the living activity of the spirit of man, 
subtly displayed in the thoughts of indi- 
viduals as they adapt this organized yet fluid 
means of expression to their requirement of 
the moment. 


not in the chance events we call reality, so 
his language is autonomous as a_ personal 
style, but not as a means of intercourse or of 
the creation of communities.’ In the dis- 
cussion of the limitations indicated in this 





Yet, ‘“‘just as man is autono- | 
mous in the intelligible realm of mind and | 


sentence, and in the closing chapter on ‘Lan- | 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at 
in the County of Bucks, and published 








guage and Poetry,’ we have, perhaps, the 
clearest view of the essential argument. What 


—— | is said of language as poetry is, in fact, a 
Lhe Spirit of Language in Civilization. By | somewhies Lege Cele eee 


ception of language as a whole which the 
work is intended to set forth: “‘ Language 
that appears as poetry is individual and 
universal, national and common to every 
man, formal and objective, experienced and 
created, temporal and eternal, rooted to its 
environment and endowed with the wings of 
the spirit, understandable and beyond under- 
standing, open to the infinite and romantic 
manifoldness and disjointedness of life and 
yet closed within the autonomy of its intui- 
tive, classical, creative will.” 


In our number for Nov. 5 will appear two 
new letters of John Keats recently discovered 
by our correspondent Mr. Joun Howarp 
Brrss in the archives of the Historical Soci- 
ety of Pennsylvania. One is the earliest 
letter of Keats known (it is quoted in part 
by Cowden Clarke in his ‘ Recollections’); 
the other would appear to be actually the last 
he wrote to his brother George, and now the 
latest letter we have from his pen. The 
letters have been printed in the October 
number of Within the Compass of a Print- 
Shop, the pamphlet issued monthly by Hol- 
=: Print Shop, Park Street, Boston, 
U.S.A. 


CORRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 224, col. 1, ll. 22-30 from end for 
“10 May, 1768 “Lancs. and Ches. Geneal. 
and Hist. Notes,’ ii. p. 108 ” read 1768 between 
16 March and 11 April .. . ‘Interim Rep. 
Comm. House of Commons Personnel,’ 1932, 
App. I, p. 102 and note (da). 

At ante, p. 251, col. 1, 1. 9 for “ 64” read 62. 

At ante. p. 277, col. 1, ll. 29 and 82 for 
“ Masey ” read Mascy, and col. 2, |. 14 for 
“daughter ” read widow. 





Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and is 2 
at — the contribution in question is to 
found. 





their Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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